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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

The Winning of the Far West: A History of the Regaining of 
Texas, of the Mexican War, and the Oregon Question; and of the 
Successive Additions to the Territory of the United States, within 
the Continent of America, 1829-1867. By Robert McNutt Mc- 
Elroy. (G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York and London, The 
Knickerbocker Press, 1914. Pp. x-384. $2.50.) 

In the preface of this book Professor McElroy says that The 
Winning of the Far West "was written at the instance of the pub- 
lishers, to constitute a continuation of Colonel Roosevelt's Winning 
of the West." We have a right to expect then a continuation of 
Roosevelt's work, taking it up where he dropped the subject and 
doing for the Far West what Roosevelt did for the Mississippi Val- 
ley. Roosevelt grasped the fundamental conception of the win- 
ning of the west in his opening chapter on "The Spread of the 
English-speaking Peoples." To him the winning of the west was 
the story of the frontiersman crossing over the Appalachians, oc- 
cupying the Ohio Valley, and rudely jostling the Indian and the 
Frenchman. Once established, he played no mean part in the Rev- 
olutionary War in the winning of a title to the lands as far as the 
Mississippi River. After the war, came a second great wave of 
migration which reached to the Mississippi and beyond, and to the 
north and the south, involving the Westerner in a struggle with the 
Indian and the Spaniard. The title finally secure and the lands 
being gradually occupied, Roosevelt then turns back to view the 
development of state and territorial institutions, ever bearing in 
mind the flow of population and the crowding of the Indian. Then 
follows the story of the settling of the frontier difficulties and the 
acquisition and exploration of Louisiana. Such in brief outline 
is Roosevelt's work, admirably conceived, and though at times in- 
adequate, still the best single work that lias been done on the 
period. 

Professor McElroy's conception of the subject is thus stated in 
his preface: "The Winning of the Far West is a study of such 
national action and international relations as have resulted in ad- 
ditions, within the continent of North America, to the territory 
of the United States." Later, he says, "The record of the winning 
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of the west presents a theme of epic character and one not likely 
ever to be repeated in the history of mankind. ... To the stu- 
dent of to-day it means the acquisition of Texas, New Mexico, and 
California, Utah, Nevada, and Arizona, Washington, Oregon, and 
Alaska, with parts of Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana. To the 
next generation it may mean far more ; for we are a nation in pro- 
cess of becoming, and what we shall be no man can predict." 

An examination of the contents of the Winning of the Far West 
shows that by "national action and international relations" Pro- 
fessor McElroy means the Mexican War and the diplomatic activi- 
ties of the national government. "To the student of to-day," he 
says, and here the author evidently regards his own as the view- 
point of the present generation, this is the story, but the viewpoint 
here expressed is not the viewpoint of Roosevelt, nor would it be 
subscribed to by any of the scholars, who, for a generation, have 
been building up, little by little, the history of the west. The in- 
fluence of the trapper and the pioneer, their struggles with the 
Indian and the policy of the national government toward the red 
man, the reaching out of the settlers for new lands, their great 
migrations, the development of ranches, mines, and cities, the evo- 
lution of the national land system, the building of the trans- 
continental railroads, the development of local, territorial and state 
institutions, these are a few of the vital factors which have wholly 
escaped treatment by Professor McElroy or have received but scant 
notice. The author's conception also makes it unnecessary for him 
to examine the twenty-year period from 1809, where Roosevelt 
dropped the story, to 1829 where The Winning of the Far West 
begins, the period incidentally of the great migration into Missouri, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas, without which the winning of 
the far west might never have been achieved. 

Within his field of diplomacy and war, the author has not done 
an entirely bad piece of work. The discussion of the Oregon ques- 
tion is reasonably well done and the account of the military opera- 
tions in the Mexican War, although at times rather' highly colored, 
is an entertaining presentation, in nowise to be compared in treat- 
ment, however, with the work of Rives. In regard to the dealings 
of the United States and Mexico, the history of Texas and the 
English policy toward it and California, the author appears to 
have made no use of most of the literature of his subject. The 
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account of war and diplomacy smacks of the patriotic, due prob- 
ably to the fact that the author confined himself (as would appear 
from the footnotes, a bibliography being lacking) to American ma- 
terials. 

In regard to the sources upon which the book is based, the author 
has cited but a small part of the pertinent documentary materials 
which are accessible in this country, and has cited none from for- 
eign archives, unless we except the Texan Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence. Of the secondary literature which has appeared in mono- 
graphic form, in historical journals and proceedings of state and 
local societies and associations, he appears to have made practically 
no use. The reviewer failed to find reference to the writings of E. 
D. Adams, Cox, Reeves, Schafer, Meany, Chittenden, Bolton, Hod- 
der, Ficklen, Winkler, Barker, Paxson, Shambaugh, Libby, Turner, 
Reynolds, and many others who are laying a foundation for the his- 
tory of the West. In the chapter on "The Annexation of Texas," 
Justin H. Smith's important book fails of citation. The journal in 
which this review is printed, although now in its eighteenth year, 
and dealing exclusively with the field covered by this volume, ap- 
pears to have escaped notice. In the opinion of the reviewer, the 
preparation of a history of the winning of the far west should 
involve an exploration of foreign, national, state and local archives, 
and an examination of all the secondary literature on the subject. 

Thomas Maitland Marshall. 



The True Ulysses S. Grant. By Charles King, Brigadier-General 
IT. S. A. (Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1014. Pp. 400. $2.00.) 

In certain very important respects General King's contribution 
to the series of "True" biographies is a very decided success. It 
is unusually well written, and it is an excellent portrayal of the 
fundamental qualities of Grant's mind and character and of their 
reaction to the varied environment of his career. 

About one-third of the book is devoted to Grant's life prior to 
the outbreak of the Civil War. Of this portion a large share is 
devoted to conditions at West Point during Grant's cadetship and 
to the Mexican War. His latest biographer succeeds in showing 
that in Mexico Grant made a record as a remarkably efficient quar- 



